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treaties with automatic renewal unless denounced; limitation of arma- 
ments on the great lakes; the proposal to exempt enemy's property at 
sea from capture ; the arbitration tendency first seen in art. x. of 
the Articles of Confederation ; these are commented upon as indicative 
of humane and enlightened sentiments, and less justly perhaps the atti- 
tude towards privateering. 

For the Naval War Code of 1900, the author has a good word and 
a well deserved one. In Lieber's Code, he sees (and rightly) the germ 
of the 1874 Brussels rules and so the basis of those adopted at the 
Hague to regulate land warfare. The book closes with brief but appre- 
ciative notices of some fifty writers in the United States upon inter- 
national law. 

T. S. Woolsey. 

The Works of James Buchanan, comprising his Speeches, State 
Papers, and Private Correspondence. Collected and Edited by 
John Bassett Moore. Volume IX., 1853-1855. (London and 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company. 1909. Pp. xviii, 
489.) 

The present installment of Buchanan's writings covers practically the 
whole period of his ministry to England. He accepted the post finally, 
after having at first declined it, on June 11, 1853, " solely and ex- 
clusively ", as he wrote to President Pierce, " to gratify your wishes 
and to prevent the embarrassment which you think my declination of it 
would occasion to your administration ". Of the diplomatic questions 
pending between the two countries, those of most importance con- 
cerned the fisheries, reciprocity, and the position of Great Britain on 
the Mosquito Coast. After a month of correspondence, it was finally 
agreed that further negotiations should be carried on at London, rather 
than at Washington, but that the questions should, if possible, be con- 
sidered together. Before sailing, Buchanan interrogated Secretary 
Marcy as to Pierce's policy in regard to the purchase of Cuba. He had 
an uncomfortable passage, found London in vacation quiet to dullness, 
and complained strongly of the high cost of living and the difficulty 
of finding a house. 

The moment was a critical one. Europe was on the eve of the 
Crimean War, and questions of neutral rights and the protection of 
aliens might at any time become acute. No copy of the consular in- 
structions of the United States was to be found in the legation, and 
the lack caused much annoyance. On the first of November, Buchanan 
sounded Clarendon on the subject of Cuba. Clarendon asserted that 
" we have not the most remote idea, in any event, of ever attempting to 
acquire Cuba for ourselves " ; adding, that Great Britain had too many 
colonies already. Buchanan was delighted, and wrote to Marcy that 
" whether successful or not in my mission, I anticipate a frank and 
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agreeable intercourse with Lord Clarendon." He was not successful in 
his mission but his relations with Clarendon were friendly throughout. 

For the moment, however, the purchase of Cuba was overshadowed 
by a protracted controversy, indulged in by Buchanan, as usual, with 
scarcely a ray of humor, over the proper dress of the American minister : 
a controversy not settled until February, 1855, when Buchanan, who all 
along had stoutly refused to adopt court costume, compromised by ap- 
pearing at the queen's levee " in the simple dress of an American 
Citizen ", re-enforced by " a very plain black handled and black hilted 
dress sword ". " My reception ", he wrote to Marcy, " was all that I 
could have desired." He declined the suggestion of Clarendon that he 
recommend a treaty between the United States and Great Britain for 
the abolition of privateering, a position in which he was sustained by 
the President. For the manner of conducting the Ostend conference, 
the most striking event of his ministerial career, he emphatically dis- 
claimed responsibility, writing to Marcy on December 22, 1854, " Never 
did I obey any instruction so reluctantly." 

Professor Moore is of the opinion that Buchanan's protestations 
against the use of his name as a candidate for the presidency, of which 
this volume like the earlier ones contains a number of instances, were, 
as on their face they appear to be, sincere. As late as December 28, 
1855, he reiterates his position, this time, stating frankly his unwilling- 
ness to see the slavery controversy reopened. He had asked to be 
recalled by the end of September but the letter of recall, though dated 
September 11, did not reach him until November 5. By that time the 
excitement aroused in this country by the despatch of a British fleet to 
American waters convinced him that his departure might well be 
deferred, as President Pierce had expressed the hope that it might 
be; and he was still at his post at the date at which the entries in this 
volume cease. 

William MacDonald. 

Guillaume d' Orange et les Origines des Antilles Francoises: fttude 
Historique d'apres les Chroniques de l'£poque et de nombreux 
Documents Inedits, accompagnee d'un Expose de la Descendance 
de Guillaume d'Orange et de Pieces Justificatives. Par le 
Vicomte du Motey. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1908. 
Pp. xi, 471.) 

By joining the expedition of 1628 to St. Christopher, Guillaume 
d'Orange became a trusted aide of the daring D'Esnambuc and played an 
heroic part in the early struggles of that colony. Towards 1637 he 
passed, at the call of Governor L'Olive, his uncle by marriage, to 
Guadeloupe and became for twelve years a mainstay of the young colony, 
sometimes as a courageous warrior, sometimes as a thrifty planter, 
always as a refuge of the poor and depressed. Later he passed to 



